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fHered In the old Pitt administration, about the year 1900, the stm of fifty-four thousand pounds were lent; 
PSs of t of the public money, without any previous consent of Parliament, to the DUKE OF YORK, which 
would to be repaid by instalments of one thousand pound each quarter of a year, but not to -begtn until 


yuary 1805. The Duke was then, as he 1s now, Commander in Chief, Colonel of Guards; &c. &c. and 


he Bed pensions, fer bimself and Duchess, to the amount Of éhirty thousand pounds a year, not including any 
oyed, put upon the Irish establishment. 

ba» Tc earl of Hardwicke (brother of Mr. CHARLES -YORKE,) obtained, in September 1805, the 
truth, bersion of the sinecure place of Clerk of the Common Pleas in the Irish Exchequer. This place, which is, 


Parliamentary Reports, stated to be worth eleven thousand and ninely-fuur pounds a year, 1s now 
y the earl of Buckinghamshire ; and, observe, it is, after his death, to be enjoyed by lord 


——— a 


>ports 


| Awicke Wuring the lives of his two sons, lord viscount Roysten and Charles James Yorke. 







alking in BERESFORD, jun, and James Beresford, esqrs. wave for their joint lives, with benefit of survivors 
» and ip, a thousand pounds a year, as WINE-TASTERS in Ireland, which place they have enjoyed since 
they th February, 16." 4H. B. Beresford, and John Claudius Beresford, jun. have the lucrative place of 
vhich OREKBEPERS OF THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, Dublin, and have had, it since May, 1802. The 
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nount of the profits is not stated in the Report. 
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‘By 


DUKE OF YORK. 
(Continued from page 192.) 

I last week expressed my regret, that 
y thing should have oacurred to prevent 
e from giving an account of the cam- 
bign in Spain. That expression I now 
peat; and, there are several other sub- 
ts, of great political importance, on 
hich I am anxious to offer some remarks 

the public; but, the subject of the 
larges against the Duke of York, espe- 
Y.@S Uhie, 
0 conncseon.. with questions of  ge- 
ral policy and liberty ; this subject is 
ot only of more interest than any other, 


ut, it absolutely supersedes. all other ;. 


iscussion upon any other subject, is, in 
act, useless, till this has been decided 
pon, An attempthas, through a counec- 
on with Mr. Wardle’s charges, been 
lade ¢o deprive.us of the remains of our free- 
om. From the tene and manner of the 
enal herd of writers, it has long been ma- 
fest, that there was on foot a scheme for 
utting down all free discussion; and, 
pon the preferring of these charges, they 
ave broke out afresh, and with more 
iIdness than ever,- in accusations, . not 
nly against the freedom of the press, 
ut also against the freedom of. the tongue. 
heir mode of reasoning is this:. “ these 
charges are false ; such charges are the 
Consequence of the licentiousness of writ- 
ing and of speaking } such charges tend 


to overthrow the monarchical .branch 
F of the constitution; ,to overthrowy. the 
monarchical branch. of the constitution 
Would be to. produce general, confusion, 
distress, misery, and blood-shed ; shere- 


cuyeges have. been, forced 
































«« fore, it is the interest of the nation in 
« general, and particularly of all persons 
“ of property, to concur in putting a stop 
to this licentiousness of writing and of 
« speaking.” Such is the reasoning of the 
venal writers, in news-papers, magazines, 
pamphlets, and especially in the poor pal- 
try Reviews, which are conducted by cler- 
gymen,bysalaried magistrates, and by pen- 
sioners. ‘To this sort of reasoning nota little 
countenanee has now been given by persons 
in possession of great official power. One 
minister has said, that jt. 7S become wawteer 
Of douit with muny good men, whether.the 
benefit of a free press be not onerbaulanced by 
the licentiousness attending it; and another 
of the king’s ministers has said, that it is 
not perceived by every one, how difficult 
it is, in many cases, to convict a man of a 
libel, though the Libel be obvious enough. 
Just at this very time, too, we see adver- 
tised, fat an enormous expence, to be pub 
lished’ by the Horse-Guards bookseller, 
Ecerton, a pamphlet poiatmg out the 
present difficulties.of producing conviction in 
cases gf libel, which pamphiet is dedicated 
to the Duke of York and Albany. While 
this is going on, a Mx. Wuarton, who, I 
am told, is the same that is Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in the House 
of Commons,’is publishing a pamphlet to 
inculcate the notion, that Jacobinism is re- 
vived. This is, to be sure, an excessively 
stupid and dirty performance; it is so very 
low, so very shabby, so very despicable, 
that one cannot help laughing at it, espe- 
cially when one considers it as opposed to 
the Edinburgh Review ; but, it does, never- 
theless, tend to prove the existence of a 
' G * ° : 
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concert, premeditated or accidental, to 
persuade the public at large, that there is 
yet too much freedom of writeng’and speaking 
enjoyed._——" Til this point, therefore, 1s 
settled, all other public matters are un- 
interesting. From freedom of speech and 
of the press, the next step is the safety ol 
property and person. ‘The war in Spain, or 
anv where else; the success or failure of 
any military or naval enterprize ; the addi- 
tional conquests and increasing means of 
the Linperor Napoleon ; all these are of 
no interest to us, it we be in a state of un- 
certainty as to what is to be the fate of 
our freedom at home. We are called 
upon daily for “sacrifices” in support of 
the war against the Emperor of France; 
and, upon what ground ave these sacrifices 
demanded? Why, upon the ground, that 
the war is necessary to prevent our coun- 
try from being finally conquered by Na- 
poleon, And, why, wherefore, for what rea- 
son, ave we called upon to make sacrifices to 
prevent our country from being conquered 
by Napoleon? ‘The reason alledged is this : 
that, if }.e were to conquer our country, 
we should become slaves; that is to say, 
we, like the people in France, should be 
deprived of the liberty of uttering our 
complaints, whatever corrupt and profli- 
gate acts our rulers might be guilty of; 
and, that, we, being thus deprived, should, 
ina short time, have no security for our 
property or our lives, It is to prevent this 
evil; this very evil, that we are making 
daily such enormous pecuniary sacrifices, 
and that so many of our countrymen make 
a sacrifice of their lives. Viewing the 
struggle in any other light, there is no 
sense in it. In any ‘light but this we can- 
not view the contest, without acknowledg- 
ing ourselves to be almost upon a level 
with the brute creation. It is not fora 
hame, for an empty sound, for any thing 
merely imaginary, that we are making all 
these unparalleled sacrifices. It is “not 
tor any thing theoretical ; but for the sub- 
stantial practical benefit of English free- 
dom ; the right, the legal right, of freely 
making our complaints, and of demanding 
redress, when we think ourselves injured 
or imsulted ; which, as all the world must 
see, are the only means of insuring safety 
to property and persoiis.- Till, there- 
fore, we see the result of the pending pro- 
ceedings, and the fate of the doctrines, 
now abroad, relative to the freedom of the 
people, all other public matters, not ex- 
cepting those relating to our means of de- 
ence against the conquering Napoleon, 
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importance. ‘To busy ourselves alo. 
schemes of war or peace; or of politicy 
aconomy ; thus to busy ourselves, whi, 
the present proceedings are unclosed 4 
while these new doctrines are undeciig 
upon, would be as foolish as for a man y 
be engaged in making repairs at one ey 
of his house, while the other end was 
fire ——This being my view of the matte, 
I shall, as far as my small power will » 
keep the attention of the public closely 
nailed to the inquiries now going on, rele 
tive to the conduct of the Duke of York 
who is not to be regarded merely as “; 
son of the crewn,”’ as Mr. Fuller called 
him, nor merely as the person, to whos 
skill and courage the military defence ¢ 
our country is committed ; but also asa 
person who has the chief command of 4 
department, which costs this nation 2 
millions of pounds sterling a year ; and whi, 
under the king’s sole controul, has the abs 
solute power of promoting, or of cashier 
ing, any one, or any number, of about 
twelve, or fifteen, thousand commissioned ant 
staff officers, connected by ties, move t 
less close, with almost all the families, o 
any note, in the kingdom. Merely asa 
son of the king, and a person receiving 
such large sums out of the public pur, 
we should have an interest, and a deep 
interest, too, in the moral example ot the 
Duke of York; what, then, must be out 
interest in his wisdom and integrity, whe 
we see committed to his hands a far greate! 
degree of power than has, in this country, 
ever before been committed to the hanés 
of any individual ?———In my last, at page 
174, I was obliged to break off the insert 
of the first Debate upon this all-important 
subject. The remainder of that debate! 
shall now first insert, and, when that's 
done, I shall come to the first Examinatio! 
of witnesses, of which Examination I shall 
be careful to omit no essential part, and 
especially of what has a tendency " 
favour of the Duke of York; because, 
every account, my wish is, that no Col 
clusion against him should be drawn fro 
doubtful premises. 


Debate of the 27th January, continued fro 
page 174. 

—and of this plan the present ie 

only a particular instance, (hear! hear !).—> 


ee 





t He was glad that this enquiry was” 
take place, because there was in the county 
a conspiracy against all that was eminett 





are, comparatively at least, of very trifling 


in the state. They all knew’ what that 
spirit was upon which this conspiracy 
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House ought to consider the illustrious ob- 
ject against W hom the charge was directed 5 
they ought to consider his high station in 
the country, and the eminent services which 
he had perfo: med for the country, in the 
state to which he had brought the army— 
(hear! Ve hat was the state of the army 
when he became Commander in Chief? It 
scurcely deserved the name of an army, and it 
was now found by experience to be, in 
proportion to its numbers, the beat army 
that ever existed. The best mode to 
do justice to the sovereign—to do justice 
to the high character now impeached—and 
to do justice to the country ,would, perhaps, 
be to appoint a Parliamentary Commission, 
with power to examine each party on oatli 
—(loud cries of hear! hear! from both sides 
of the House.) ‘The gentleman might have 
circumstances in yiew to support these 
charges, whieh he believed to be founded 
in trath. He only spoke of this Com- 
mission with reference to his own argu- 
ment. Te had said that he believed a 
CONSPIRACY to exist, and if the House 
could go along with him, and suppose 
that this was actually the case, he threw 
out for their cons:deration, whether a Par- 
llamentary Commission with power to ex- 
amine on oath was not preferable to a 
Committee. He could ‘not think he liad 
done his duty if he hod not thrown out 
this idea for consierat on. The import- 
ance of the subject well deserved such a 
inode of proceeding. But at all events, 
he was happy that the matier would now 
be properly investigated. 

Sir Francis Burptrr considered the 


founded ; and though it was. not the same 
at present as‘at the time of the French 
revolution, yet, as the late Mr. Pitt had 
truly said * the jacobinical spirit, when once 
roused, #$ not easily put down.’ The spirit 
Was not yet extinct, and the consequence 
Was a conspiracy for talking and writing 
down every thing illustrious and eminent 
in the nation—to run down the royal fa- 
nily through the duke of York, and to 
run down the army through its generals. 
Phis was a consequence of a free press, 
the freédom of which was justly considered 
the palladium of liberty, but whose licenti- 
Susness was the destruction of civil society. 

hat licentiousness of the press had been 
actively directed against the illustrious 
Person who was the object of this motion, 
and who from his station and ail his past 
*rvices, might be supposed secure from its 
attacks, 
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demand- 
ing the deepest and most accurate inquiry. 
le coincided with the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Yorke), that the House 
should maturely deliberate on the mode 
of proceeding best calculated to render 
cllectual justice. 

Mr. Apam stated, that for nearly the 
pericd of 20 years he had been, from 
professional avocations, very intimately 
connected not alone with the pecuniary 
concerns of the illustrious personage at- 
fected by the motion of the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Wardle), but even with his embars 
rassments. Inthe attention which he had 
directed to those concerns, he was assist- 
ed by the most frank and candid commu- 
nications from his royal highness, Every 
difficulty, and every particular was dis- 
closed to him by his royat+hichness with 
a recollection the most retentive, an 
accuracy the most correct, and a fidelity 
the most unquestionable. If, therefore, 
any such itregularities or transactions 
took place, as the motion of that night 
went to convey, %é was almost tmpossible 
but that in the course of his inguirws some 


opposite 


Feature of such a system would have appeared, 


whereas the direct contrary was the result 
of a long and minute application to. the 
pecuulary transactions of bis royal bigh- 
ness*. Having felt it his duty to make 
this statement, he had next to impress 
upon the House that .both in justice to its 
own privileges, and to the dignified cha- 
rac‘er of the iilustrious personage, it ought 
net to surrender tts inquisitorial powers, 





* At every moment of that fong period 
he had possessed the unlimited confidence 
of that illustrious person, even during his 
etmbarrassments (for as they had been un- 
der the consideration of Parhiament, he 
may advert to these embarrassments), and 
in ali his experience of him, he. bad known 
his royal highness uniformly to state the 
situation of his affairs with anh accuracy 
that was extraordinary, with a truth be- 
yond example, and with a fidelity of me-' 
mery that reflected the highest credit 
upon:his understanding. In afl that time 
he had never heard of his having procured 
any accommodation or loan on any other 
terms, than the Duke of Bedford, the Duke 
of Devonshire, or the Duke of Northum- 
berland would, if they had occasion. This 
he stated, in order “to shew that, in’ 
the inguiry that was to take place, from 
what he knew personally, he could con- 
fidently assert that the facts alledged 
would prove unfounded. ' 
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nor delegate to any Select or Secret Com- 
mittee that inquiry, which, to be efficient, 
ought to be public, and for the publicity of 
which there was no person in the country 
more anxious than his royal highness the 
duke of York—( Hear! hear’). 

Mr. Wiuserrorce expressed his sense 
of the importance of the subject which 
Was submitted tO the consideration of 
the House. He was confident that the 
hon. mover was impressed with the great 
responsibility which attached to a charge 
brought, .as it was, against such an ele- 
vated character in the country. He did 
by no means wish to convey that the ex- 
tent of such responsibility ought at all to 
deter a member of that House from bring- 
ing before it an accusation, for which he 
had convincing testimony, although di- 
rected against one of the most consider- 
able persons in the empire, both in rank 
or influence; but he did conceive that 
when high character was implicated, the 
most eflicient and most satisfactory mode 
of investigation ought to be adopted. ‘To 
enable the House to arrive at that desirable 
end, he fully agreed with his right Hon. 
friend (Mr. Yorke) near him, that the in- 
vestigation of the charges that night pre- 
ferred ought to be committed to a Parlia- 
mentary Commission, specially delegated 
for that specific purpose. Such inquiry 
was not to be considered private or secret. 
Tt would afford the best species of commu- 
nication, namely, publicity at the end, 
but not in the progress. Whoever had 
attended to the consequences of public 
examination at the Bar of the House, could 
not be blind to the numerous and fatal 
inconveniencies of such a mode of pro- 
eeeding. The very object for which it 
was proposed was too often defeated by 
the means. By acquiescing to the ap- 
pointment of a commission the witnesses 
would be examimed upon oath, all party 
bias and personal altercation would be 
prevented, and, of course a weight and 
confidence would be attached to the deci- 
sion of those delegated, which it was im- 
possible to expect from any public discus- 
Sion or examination at the Bar. It was 
for the house to bear strongly in its re- 
collection, that in the present unex- 
ampled and critieal state of the civilized 
world, all Europe looked with a vigilant 
and anxious attention to the deliberations 
of the British House of Commons. That 
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would come clear and unsullied from the 
ordeal, and tothe country, who was equally 
interested in the result. ‘The claims of the 
public demanded that the representatives 
of the people should look to substantial 
justice, however high the rank, eminent 
the services, or splendid the connections 
of the dignified personage against whom 
such charges were preferred.—That jus- 
tice, he ‘conceived, could be most satis- 
factorily obtained by an inquiry, private 
in its progress, but to be public in the re- 
sult, particularly when he reflected on the 
description of persons likely to be ex- 
amined, and the importance of the inte- 
rests affected by the accusation. 

The Cuancettor oF THE Excneqver 
coincided in the unanimous feelings of 
the House, that to the most solemn and 
serious accusation brought forward that 
night, the most solemn and serious in- 
quiry ought to be afforded. The only 
difference that seemed to exist in the 
mind of gentlemen was, as to the manner 
of conducting that investigation, whether 
the ends, to which all looked with equal 
eagerness, were more likely to be acquir- 
ed by a private and delegated examina- 
tion, or by a full, prompt, and public dis- 
cussion, arising from the testimony, which 
the hon. gent. who submitted those 
charges to parliamentary considerations 
may be enabled: to produce at the Bar of 
that House. When he contemplated the 
important interests which the country had, 
whether in acquitting the exalted person- 
age, if, as he was convinced, the event 
would prove, such charges could not be 
substantiated, or in rendering justice to 
«the dignity of the character of parliament, 
he was compelled by all and every cons'- 
deration, to call upon that House not to 
abandon its legitimate judicial province, 
and by its first step to deprive itself of that 
freedom of conduct and action, that might 
eventually preclude it from adopting the 
course which it might be convinced wa! 
ultimately serviceable. There was 0° 
course that could prove satisfactory to the 
country, but a public one—and whatever 
inconveniencies may follow from its adop- 


| tion, they were dissipated by the superior 


and paramount advantages. Independent 
of its general recommendation some con- 
sideration ought to be extended to the 
wishes of his royal highness. That wish 
he could positively state was, that the ™- 


House was now put on its trial before the | vestigation should be most complete an 


scrutinizing tribunal of public opinion. It 
had to render justice, both to the illustrious 


perwonage, whoce character tie expested 








public (hear! hear! hear!.). 
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discussion of those charges. Standing as 
that illustrious personage did on the fair- 
ness of bis character, and the fulness of 
the evidence which he was enabled to pro- 
duce in refutation’ of these charges, ‘he 
was most peculiarly anxious to appear be- 
fore the country ; if acquitted, acquitted 
by the most accurate and severe inquiry, 
or if condemned, condemned by the most 
public and undeniable evidence. Was 
the present moment suitable for the state- 
ments,-he believed he could enter into 
particulars which would convince the 
House, that it was impossible to bring 
those alledged charges home to his royal 
highness. ‘The hon.gent. (Mr.Wardle) had 
in the course of his speech stated a circum- 
stance which particularly involved the cha- 
racter of hismajesty’s government. He had 
mentioned that two members of the king’s 
cabinet were concerned in this agency for 
the disposal of government patronage. This 
was a topic on which he felt it due to him- 
self to require the fullest information, and 
it was for the option of the hon. gent. to 
determine, whether he would afford it in 
a public manner in that House, or by a 
private communication to some of the re- 
sponsible servants of the crown (a cry of 
name! name!). When in possession of 
that information, he “assured the House 
that by him no measure would be left un- 
done to unravel and elucidate the truth or 
falsehood of that allegation. It was not 
for him to tell that House, that in this 
great capita] it might happen that foolish 
persons were frequently deceived by ad- 
vertisements in the public papers, an- 
nouncing the disposal of official patronage. 
And perhaps it hag occasionally turned out, 
that the very persons who were originally 
deceived by these advertisements to make 
applications, did ultimately obtain the 
very appointments for which they had en- 
deavoured to negociate ; but he was con- 
vinced that as there was nothing so dis- 
creditable to government, so there was 
nothing more false in fact than the idea, 


that money was paid to persons high in. 


office for such transactions. Far the dis- 
tinct manner in which the hon. gent. sub- 


mitted the question to the House, he con-* 


ceived him entitled to its thanks. He had 
pledged himself to bring his charges home 
toh. r. h. the Duke of York. * th that 
pes and both for the accuser and the ac- 
fused, to guard against suppression and 
insufficiency of evidence, publicity was 
“ae mecessary. | 
Ar. Warpys stated, that he was anxi- 


Pledge the proposed inquiry was admit-— 
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ous to afford the fullest inquiry in his‘ 
power to the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. ‘The office where this 
agency was transacted was ,in Thread- 
needle-street, under the firm of Pollman 
and Heyleck. The persons conducting 
the business there did not deny the influ- 
ence under which they were able to pro- 
cure appointments. ‘They had stated va- 
rious situations purchased in the island of 
Jamaica, and that two members of the 
present Cabinet, for whom they acted in 
sich negociations, and to whom he allud- 
ed in his speech, were the lard Chancellor 
and the duke of Portland. 

It was then carried, nemine contradicente, 
That the Conduct of his royal highness the 
Commander in Chief, in the appointment 
of Commissions, and filling up of Vacan- 
cies in the Army, be referred to a Com- 
mittee. 

The CuanceLttor or THE ExcneQuer 
then moved, that it should be a Committee 
of the whole House. 

Lord Forxstone considered the honour- 
able mover entitled to the fullest credit, 
for the manner in which he brought the 
subject forward. He was of opinion that 
the ends of justice would be best answered 
by referring the inquiry to a Select Com- 
mittee, from whose Reports all the benc- 
fits of publicity would be derived. It was 
extraordinary to see the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer interfere with the mode of 
proceeding which the hon. mover had 
adopted, when the House recollected with 
what. severe comment that gentleman 
(Mr. Perceval) remarked upon certain 
members at his side of the Llouse, for the 


‘alledged indecorum of taking certain mea- 


sures out of the hands of the original pro- 
posers. 

Mr. Secretary Canninc conceived 
that the surprise expressed by the noble 
lord in seeing his right honourable friend 
propose to the consideration of that House 
the most desirable mode of proceeding, 
would have been prevented if that noble 
lord had considered the nature of the im- 
provement which was recommended, The 
interference of his right hon. friend was 
not to restrict, but to extend inquiry—it 
was not to narrow the means,. but to en 
large the sphere of deliberation. It was 
an imptovement suited to the im 
of the accusation, and to that serious dis- 
cussion which so many commanding in- 
ducements pressed it upon that House te 
afford. The House should recollect that 
el, the issue of 
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ing affecting the most valuable privileges 


of Parliament, and the dearest interests ot 


the elevated and illustrious personage af- 
fected by their decision. It was estab- 
lished by various precedents in Parlia- 
mentary history. It was to a Committee 
of the whole House the case of the duke 
of Mariborough was submitted, because 
such proceediny was considered corres- 
pondent with the eravily of its judicial 
character, and because it was a species of 
trial which united earliness with publicity. 
When, therefore, the neble lord complain- 


ed that an attempt was made to take the | 


subject out of the hands of the hon. geut. 
who originally brought it forward, the 
propriety of bis reproach amounted to 
this, that the Chancellor ot the Exche- 
quer had proposed a motion calculated 
most eilectualiy to premote the object, 
which the original mover professed to have 
solely in bis view. Indeed the hon. mover 
himself did not feel any unjustifiable at- 
tempt at inierference, nor did he evince 
any hostility to submit his charges to the 
Hiouse of Commons in its most extended 
capacity. That hon. gent. had declared 
to the House, that in calling its attention 
to this very solemn subject, he was solely 
actuated by the sense of public duty ; that 
he was tree from any hostile feeling to 
the elevated personage, whose character 
his charges went so vitally to affect. For 
the impulse of public spirit and’ disinte- 
rested patriotism, he (Mr. Canning) was 
willing to give him credit, and surely that 
hon. gent. could not be dissatisfied with 
those who placed him upon the most com- 
manding stage, to reap the benefit of his 
patriotic labours.—( Hear! hear !).— 


(To be concluded in my next.) 





On Wednesday, the Ist instant, Mr. 
Wardle, after an introductory speech, 
brought forward the charge, relating to an 
exchange ef Mayor Brooke of the 56th 
foot to the 5th dragoons, the other party 
being Lieut. Con. Kyicar. The charge 
wus this: that the application of these two 
gen'lemen bad heen, for some time, before 
the Doke of York ; that the exchange was 
not ordered to be permitted, till Mr. Ro- 
bert Knight, brother of Lieut, Col. Knight, 





had, through the negociation of a Dr. 


Thynne (the medical attendant of Mrs. 

Clarke), got the thing effected by paying 

to Mrs. Clarke the sam of 2004; that the 

Duke of York, before ‘the exchange was 

ordered, knew that Mrs. Clarke was to re- 

uu ipemey 10 consequence of it ; 
ex 
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and that, after the exchange was ordered 
and the money received by Mrs, Clarke, 
he, the Duke, was informed by her of such 
rec eipt. 

The first witness, in support of this 
Charge, was Dr. Andrew Thynne, who 
staied, that, at the request of Mr. Knight, 
he made the overture to Mrs, Clarke ; that 
he was authorized to otler her 200/. if she 
would cause the exchange to be expedited; 
that he expected her to be able to get the 


thing done through her influence with a 











certain great person; that this great per- 
son was the Commander in: Chief 5; that, 
when the exchange was ellected, Mrs. 
Clarke sent to the witness the Gazette, in 
which it was recorded, accompanied with 
a note from herseif, saying, that, as she 
was going to the country, 200/. would be 
very convenient to her; that, when he 
made the ofler to Mrs. Clarke, he gave 
her the names of the parties upon a ship 
of paper; that Mrs. Clarke talked about 
the necessity of secrecy, but the witness 
cannot tell from whom‘ she was desirous 
to keep the thing a secret ; that he never 
saw the Duke of York at Mrs. Clarke’s ; 
that he, the witness, understood, from Mr. 
Knight, that the exchange would be car- 
ried through in the regular manner, but 
Mr. Knight wished, in consequence of the 
bad health of his bro: her, that the busi- 
ness should be expedited, and for that 


| purpose application was made to Mrs. 


Clarke. 

Mr. Robert Knight corroborated Dr. 
Thynne as to the motive of the applica- 
tion to Mrs. Clarke ; he said further, that, 
when the exchange was effected, he sent 
Mrs. Clarke the 200/.; that his brother 
had before received, from the office of the 
Duke of York, a notification in the usual 
way, that, when a proper successor pre- 
sented, there would be no objection to the 
exchange ; that he does not know of any 
positive promise made to his brother by 
the Duke, previous to the application to 


.Mrs. Clarke. Upon being asked : « Why 


was the application made to Mrs. 
« Clarke,’ he answered,“ There was 2 
delay in-the business ; but the cause of 
it | do not know. I mentioned the cir- 
“ cumstance to Mr. Thynne, who was 
then attending my family. He-advised 
““ me to apply to a good friend of his, Mrs. 
« Clarke.” tHe then repeated what he has 
said before about the otfler of money.—— 
Upon further questioning, he says, that 
Mrs. Clarke desired him to keep the 
whole transaction a. secret, lest it should 
came to the ears of the Duke of York ; and 
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Fthat, recently, she has told him, that the 
© Duke having used her extremely ill, leav- 
Ping her in debt about 2,000f she would, 
| it she could bring him to no terms, expose 
> him, whereupon the witness said, he hoped 


she would not expose him and his brother 


| by mentioning their names, to which she 
> answered, that God knew that was not her 
F intention. 


Mrs. Clarke was next examined by Mr. 


| Warvte, and her examination, all through, 
F I shall give just as I find it in the Morning 
' Chronicle news-paper, where Is find it 
' civen in the best manner. 


The whole of 
the Evidence, as reported to the House, 


| will hereafter be published in the PAR- 
» LIAMENTARY DEBATES ; but, if, up- 


on seeing it in that shape, which I soon 
shall, I should discover any material error 
in the news-paper report, I* shall lose no 


: time in publishing a correction of it. The 
_ evidence of this witness should all be be- 
B fore the public; we should have a fair 


view of every part of it; because she 
must necessarily be the principal witness as 


| to the knowledge which the Duke had of these 
transactions with her; and beeause, of 


course, much, in our decision, must de- 


| pend upon the credibility of her testimony, 


end that credibility must again depend 
upon the general complexion and character 


. of that testimony. 


EXAMINATION of Mrs. Clarke. 


DID the witness in the month of July 1805, 
reside in Gloucester-place? I did.—Under 
whose protection was she at that time living? 
Under that of his royal highness the duke of 
York.—Did Dr. Thynne at that time attend 
the witness in his professional capacity? He 
did, and was for some years in the habit of 
doing so.—Was there any application made by 
Dr. Thynne to the witness, relative to an ex- 
change between lieut.-col. Knight ‘and lieut.- 
col. Brooke? There was, and doctor Thynne 
urzed strongly the necessity of great dispatch.— 
Was there any pecuniary compliment held out 
as an inducement to the witness to use her in- 
terest to promote the exchange? He promised 
on the part 6f Mr. Knight, that a compliment 
should be made me.—Was not the witness pro- 
mised a consideration in money when the 
change would be effected; was she not pro- 


ised a sum of 200/.? I was.—After Dr. | 


lbynne’s application to the witness, did she 
speak to the Commander in Chief upon the 
Subject of that application? I told him of it 
= day at dinner, and handed over to bim 
the slip of paper Dr. Thyrine had given to me, 
“ontaining thenames of the parties. I told-him 
: did not know them, but had reason to be- 
meg would a ee I did 

nN state to ' ighness amount 
of the sum ; but when she exchange was ef- 





fected, and that appeared in the Gazette, I sent 
the Gazette with a note to Dr. Thyone.—dDid 
the witness, after she had sent the Gazette to 
Dr.Thynne,receive any pecuniary consideration, 
from any person, on acconnt of the exchange 
having been effected? 1 received aftérwards 
2001. in two Bank notes, under cover, with 
Dr. Thynne’s compliments.—W ere the complhi- 
ments sent verbally by the messenger, or writ- 
ten in the cover? J rather think written, but 
am not certain.-—Did the witness make kuown 
to the Commander ia Chief the having received 
this money upon this account? I menstioned 
it to his royal highness on. that day.—Is the 
witness sure his royal bighness must have been 
apprized of the amount ofthe notes? He must 
have been; because | shewed him the note, 
and sent one of the servants tq get it changed 
for me.—(Sir T. Turton.) Does the witness 
know Mr. Robert Knight? Yes; [inet him in 
company with Mr. Biddulph.—Can the wit- 
ness state, as neur as possible, what conversea- 
tion passed at this meeting? I cannot recol- 
lect. I had certainly a conversation with Mr, 
R. Knight relative to bis brother’s exchange. 
That atfair gave rise to our intimacy.—Did the 
witness ever desire Mr. Robert Knight to keep 
the transaction about which they were then 
conferring, a secret? I don’t recollect that [ 
did; but it is likely that in such a case I might 
have given such a caution; perhaps I did; but 
1 don’t recollect it.—Did the witness charge 
Mr. R. Knightto keep that transaction @ secret 
from the Commander in Chief? Ob! no, no, 
never; certainlynot; I’m quite sure of that.— 
( ir, Lyttleton.) At the time the witness com- 
municated to the duke of York, the application 
made to her by Dr. Thynne on the part of 
lieut.-col. Knight to expedite his exchange, did 
his royal highness make any remark, and what? 
His royal bighness said, he knew the business 
very well; that there bad been much applica- 
tion about it ; but that he suspected that one of 
them was rather a bad subject. However, he 
would do it; it should be done.—When the 
witness shewed to the Commander in Chief the 
bank note she had received for her using ber 
interest in this business, did his royal highness 
make any observation, and what? I don’t re- 
collect that he made any,—( The Attorney- 
General.) What time was the application of 
Dr. Thynne made to the witness? I can’t say. 

—Was it more than three days before the ex- 
change appeared in the Gazette? I don’t 
think it was more.— When did the witness first 
mention this business to col. Wardle? I don’t 
know; it must have been very lately —Why 
does the witness say that it must have been very 
lately? Because speak from the fact.—Let 
the witness mention what fact? It was within 

the last month.—What, within thy last month, 

did the witness communicate to Mr, Wardle ? 

He asked me was it true? I told him it was; 

it was he attacked me upon the subjeet; for he: 
had heard it from other quarters, and had asked 
me only if it was true. —What led the witness. 
to a knowledge of col, Wardle?’ Himself.— 
Was it within the last month that the witness 
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came to know col. Wardle? I knew him six 
months before hé attacked me on this subject. 
— Did the witness mention it first to col.. War- 
dle, or in consequence of being first questioned 
by him? In consequence of his first question- 
ing me: be had heard it from other quarters ; 
upon his agking me was it true, I said it was. 
I did not then think I should have been 
brought bere in consequence of having said so, 
or I would have concealed it.—W ould the wit- 
ness have willingly concealed it? I concealed 
it fram the beginning: it was not my wish to 
make: it public. * liave sense enough to keep 
private that which ought to be kept. private. 

‘hen the w'tness gave col. Wardle an aécounot 
of this transaction, did she give the same ac- 
count she lias now given? No, I did not.— 
Which was the true account? Both.—In 
what do both the true accounts differ? I don’t 
think they differat all. I mean, I did not then 

0 into the detail I have now;, my account to 
Ker. Wardle was a much. shorter ‘one than I 
have given here.—Can the witness name the 
day either of the week or month on which Dr. 
Thynne applied to her? Neither.—The wit- 
ness bas said, that it was not more than $ days 
before’ the Gazette; now the Gazette days 
were either Tuesdays or Saturdays; was it 
upon either of those days? I can't be partr 
cular in so trifling a matier. I am not conver- 
saut.in- days or dates.—Has the witness told 
the Mouse all she told col. Wardle in her ac- 
count to him of this transaction? Much more 
than I told Mr. Wardle.—What has the wit- 
ness ‘told the House she did not tell col. War- 
-dle?. I did not, as I have said already, go so 


much into detail] as Ihave done now, 1 did. 


not tell Mr, Wardle about the shewing the 
bank-note to his royal highness, nor the getting 
it changed, and other matters of detail which I 
_have meniiqned now.—If col. Wardle had not 
pag ptt the witness upon this subject, would 
she have made any communication to him upon 
it? Perhaps I might, avd perhaps 1 might 
not--Had the witness no end to, accomplish 
im making this transaction known? None 
whatever.—Did the witness never state any 
grounds of complaintagainst the duke of York ? 
All my friends kuew that I complained of the 
conduct of bis royal highness.—The witness 
was not asked as to the knowl of her 
friends. Did she herself complain of the duke 
‘of York, and threaten.in certain circumstances 


to Mr. William Adam (he is 


not me the annuity, 
Mr. Adee for him, promi - 


hae 
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to be here, nor is it willing in me that I am 
here. I know of nothing more in the letters, 
but satisfy youfself; ask for the letters; 

them; they can be proddcedl, I supposé, as 
Mr. Adam: is preset. He has them—Did 
the witness never state’to any 
ever, that if the Duke of York did not satisiy 
her, she would expose him?» Never.—Or to 
that effect? I never said any thing to that 


effect,—She was quite sure of that? Positive, - 


—Did not she tell Mr. R. Kai something to 
asimilar effect? No, I told him that I was 


a guing to publish the Duke's letters, in order 


to raise monty ‘to pay the creditors, whom his 
royal hightress had retased to pay. His royal 
highness had insisted EF should. plead my amor. 
riage to avoid: the debts, and if J did not, I 
must go te prison ; there was nol hing else for it, 
My lawyer sent’ me this communication.— 
Who is your lawyer? The gentleman whois 
now my lawyer was not then.—Who wasat 
that time your lawyer? “Mr. Stokes, of Gol- 
den-square. He made the communication to 
me.—And ‘who made it to him? Somebody 
from Mr. Wm. Adam, who isbimsélf a sort of 


lawyer. Did not the witness lately send for | 


Mr. R. Knight to come to-her? Since our ac- 
quaintance began, lL have asked him often to 


| call and see me.—Did not the. witness write 


Mr. R, Knight a note; requesting bim to call 
upon ‘her, and was it not in consequence of 
that suthmons that he did call upon her? Ie 
was nothing more than a commen hote, such 
as { am in the habit of sending to many mon 
gentlemen Of my aequaintance,—Is the wit- 
ness a matricd woman? Yow have no reason 
to doulst it—Are you a married woman or 
vot? Lam married: Mr. William Adwa there 
has my. certificate—When was thé witness, 
married, where, and to whom? I was imat- 
ried about 14 or 15: years ago at Pancras, to@ 
Mr. Joseph Clark.—Is your husband now living? 
I don’t know.—Did .not the witness swe 
herself a.widow? No, I did not swear it; © 
explain that; I had applied to the dukeof York 
for 1 or 2001,; he sent me hack for answet, 
that if I dared to say or write any thing agaime: 
hin, he would put me in the pillory or the Bastit 
His royal sili was alarmed at my having 
(as he thought) sworn myself.a widow-woman 
as then the debts could not be avoided; but ik 
not sworn myself a widow woman; bat @ 
wag called upon at the Court Martial I 


oe 


the gentleman who has been now ex 
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/ Mr. Adam.—How did the witness make her 
lapplication for this one or two hundred pounds 
to his royal highness? By my pen.—By whom 
E did she send her letter? By this same ambas- | 
Fsador of Moroccu.—Whom does the witness 
‘mean by the ambassador of Morocco? The 
} shoemaker.—Was it Taylor, the shoemaker, 
who brought back the answer from his royal 
hivhness ? Yes. He gave it as the Duke’s words, 
© 1 have mentioned. Taylor’s own language.— 
Mrs. Clarke was then asked whether she had 
not said that she was born at Berkhampstead, to | 
which she answered, that if she had said so, it 
was in a laughingand jocular way.—Did you 
not make Mr. Adam believe that you was born 
‘there? I don’t know whether Mr. Adam be-, 
lieved it, or not.—Did the witness represent 
E her husband as the nephew of. Mr, Alderman 
' Clarke? He -+old me that he was so.—Did 
| the witness believe that he was the nephew of 
' Mr. Alderman Clarke? Yes.—Did you ever 
isee Mr, Alderman Clarke? I never saw any 
of my husband’s relations, except a brother 
| and sister.—Do you now believe that he was 
sthe nephew of Mr. Alderman Clarke? I 
© never asked him any thieg concerning his con- 
-nection, He is nothing at all to me, nor I to 
Phin. I baye not seen him these three years, 
nor heard of him since he brought the action 
against the duke,—-What is your husband? I 
_ don’t know.—What is bis business? . He is in 
no business ; bis father was, he was a mill- 
wright,- Did you. ever live in Tavistock place? 
| Yes--When? I don’t recollect the time ex- 
actly. I livedothere under the protection of: 
|my brother-How many.years ago? I do | 
| not recollect.—When did you go to Parkelane? | 
I do not recollect.——How long before you. went 
to Park-lane did. you live in Tavistock-place ? 
I do not recoilect.—Was you in any other 
place between the two periods? I might have 























in Tavistock-place? I do not ect.——_ 
» Where did -you Jive when you first knew the. 
duke of York? I beg to be excused answering | 
that question.—-Chairman. The witness must 
answer-the question? I do sot recollect,— 
Why then did you desire to be excused answer- 
| lng the question 2? Because I did’ not recol- 
| lect—Is that the only reason for the wish to. 
© excused? . Yes.—I desire positively” to. 
| know whether the witness did not live in Tavi 
stock-place beforeshe knew the duke of York ? 
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York? I knew him previous to that, but did 
not live with him.—Did she not represent her- 
self to the trades-people there as a widow ? 
Never, to any one.—I would ask, whether she 
has not threatened, that unless the duke would 
come into her terms, and pay her what money 
she wanted, she would put his letters into the 
hands of persons who would pay her? No, 
Did she not state, that she either had.or would 
put on paper all the transactions of ‘the last 14 
or 15. years, and put the memorial into the 
hands of persons who would publish it, unless 
the duke of York would pay her? No, she 
could not recollect that she ever said so, but 
she referred to the letter or letters she had 
written to Mr, Adam.—The witness had said 
that she had mentioned this business to others 
‘besides Mr. Wardle. Who were they? She 
did -not recollect all her acquaintances with 
whom she might have conversed on the sub- 
ject, but at any rate it must have been in a 
slight sort of way, and was of no consequence, 
—How long was it before she mentioned the 
business to Mr. Wardle? She did not.exactly 
recollect, but it was since she wrote to Mr, 
Adam. She did aot know Mr. Werdle at that 
time.—Who was present besides Mr, Wardle 
when she first mentioned this business? Some 
ladies, perhaps, of her acquaintance, but 
nobody of any consequence-—To what man 
besides Mr, Wardle had she mentioned it? 
There were many acquaintances: of her’s to 
‘whom it might have been mentioned, but she 
could. not recollect apy. particular persous.— 
Did the witness know major Hogan? No, 
never. She had never seen him in her life, 
Mr. Greenwood had written to her to say that 
he was sorry to find she was ieaneiseat with 
a Mr. Finnerty, She had about gine years 
‘igo scen a man of that name, at Margate, 
who was said to be connected with a news- 
paper, but bad never seen him since,—( Ex- 
amined by Mr, Croker.) Did the witness re- 
collect any particulars of the copversatioa 
she had with Mr. R. Knight, lately, on this 
subject? Yes. He asked an what terms she 
was with the duke of York? whether she had 
been paid her annuity? She said, no : that 
the trades-people were clamourous for their 
money, and that she would publish the letters 
pay them, Upon which he said, that he hoped 
e would spare his brother.--Whether 
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secing Mr. Wardle more frequently than when 
making inquiries relative to this business ? 
Yes; she had seen him on other occasions.— 
Could the witness recollect when the conver- 
sation on this subject took place? She had 
answered that question before.—Had any con- 
versation taken place on this subject within 
these three days? No.—Had any taken place 
since Friday last? No.—Did the witness see 
Mr. Wardle on Saturday last? She saw him 
at the Opera House.—Whether she saw hin 
any where else than at the Opera House, on 
Saturday last. Whether‘Mr. Wardle had in- 
timated that he meant to call her as a witness, 
and when? Soom after she saw the newspaper 
which gave an account of the business having 
been brought forward in the house, he called, 
and she was angry, as he had made very free 
with the name of a friend of hers, a Mr. Do- 
novan. Mr. Wardle had one morning taken 
away a parcel of letters of hers without ber 
sancuion, and she could never get them batk 
aguio.—Whether it was not on Saturday that 
she saw te newspaper which gave the informa- 
tion? She aid not recollect.—Whether she di 
not see Mr, Ward!e on Sunday? She was in the 
habit of seeing liim every other day. She could 
not exactly recollect.— Did she see him vester- 
day? She did not.—Whether she was certain of 
that? She believed she might speak positively.— 
Had she any conversation with him on the sub- 
ject this day? Yes.—Whether she now still ad- 
hered to her former assertion, that she had no 
conversation with him on this subject sioce 
Friday last? This day something had passed 


and about a week ago he had said that the 
house would commit ber if she did not appear, 
and send her where they had sent some she- 
ritls .before.— (Examined by Mr. Lyttleton. ) 
‘The witness bad stated that slie had shewn the 
note to the Commander in Chief ; he wished to 
know whether she-had shewn it at any time 
except when she mentioned the business of 
exchange? No.—By whom had the message 
about Finnerty been sent? By Taylor. He 
told her that Mr. Greenwood had been read- 
ing Mr, Hogan’s pamphlet and others; and 
that he had been informed that she was inti- 
mate with Mr. Finnerty, which she then de- 
nied, as she did now.—( Examined by Sir A. 
Pigot.) The witness had stated, that Mr, 
Kaight and Mr. Biddulph had paid her a visit 
together, Did Mr. R. Kaight soon after call 
upon her alone? Many. umes.—Did she at 
any time say to him that she was desirous the 
business should be concealed from the Duke of 
York? Never in her life.—If any one had 
said so, then, it was false? Certainly; and 
she hoped before she left that place that who- 
ever had said so should be called in.—( Exe- 
mined by Lord Folkestone.) The witness had 
said that she sent the Gazette with a note to 
Dr. Thyone. He wished to know whether she 
recollected what was in that note; what were 
the contents? She did not recollect exact! : 
but she believed it contained very little. —S 

had said that the 200/. had been sent her in a 





| fore this inquiry was set on: foot? 
between them about appearing tothe summons; | 
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note with Dr. Thynne’s compliments, Was 
she quite certain of that? Yes, she was; as 
she recollected at the time having sent her 
maid to give the man a guinea.—Were the 
compliments written in the note, or verbally 
sent? She was certain that the 200/. came in- 
closed, but as to the compliments, she could 
not exactly recollect. She had paid very little 
attention to the matter, as she never expected to 
be called upon to give an account of the matter, 
—Did she recollect who brought the note to 
her house. No; but she understood it to 
be Dr. Thynne’s servant—Did she recol- 
lect the time of the day? It was about the 
middle of the day.—The witness had said 
that the exchange took place two days after 
the application ; he wished to know whether 
she alluded to the application of Dr. Thynne 
to her, or her application to the duke of York? 
She spoke to the duke of York about it the 
same day at dinner.—How soon after that 
did the exchange appear in the Gazette? 
Only a few days after.—Whether she had 
any reason to desire Mr. Knight to conceal his 
visits from the duke of York, and did she de- 
sire him to conceal them? She never re- 
ceived his visits in a way that she wished to be 
concealed.—( Examined by Mr. Perceval.) 
The witness has said that Mr. Wardle had got 
her letters without her sanction or consent. 
He wished to know when that happened? 
She could not tell precisely; but he laughed 
the matter off, saying, that he would get pos- 
session of all her love Jetters—Was it be- 
Yes.— 
How long before? She could not recollect.— 
Had she any conversation on the subject of the 
letters with Mr. Wardle before he took them. 
Nos—How happened they to be lying in the way? 
Because she was leaving her ewes, and re- 
moving to her mother’s.—— Did the witness meat 
seriously to say that Mr. Wardle took her let- 
ters without her authority. Yes: as he had 
got many other nonsensical little notes which 
induced him to take these.—Were tliese the 
letters of his royal lrighness the duke of York to 
the witness. There might be one or two of 
the letters of his royal highness intermixed 
with them.—Did the witness mean fo say, 
that these were for the most part, letters ol 
his royal highnéss? No.—Why then was it 
said, that these were the letters that led to 
this inquiry? Because Mr. Wardle had read 
them.—Did she recollect ever having been 
offered any money for delivering up the let- 
ters of his royal highness. © Never.—Did 
she put them into the hands of any person, 
in order to forward any negociation of her own. 
No; except to Mr. Adam, who was the 
confidential frend of his royal highness.— 
Had the witness never said, that she put the 
letters into the hands of any one; to facilitate 4 
negociation of her own? No; except to 
Mr. Adam. She had never written a note on 
the subject of the letters to any but Mr. Adam. 


—(By Lord Stanley.) Whether the duke 
of York was in the ror when the 2007. 
was brought her? No he was not—How 
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hon after was it that she stated that Mr. 
night had fulfilled his promise? The same 
.y.—Was it ou the same day that she desired 
he note to be changed? Yes.—What was 
he name of the servant by whom the note 
d been changed ?—She did not know; it 
as a very irregular thing to ask servants their 









ames. 





Now, before we proceed any further’ 
‘us take a view of the Evidence as it 
tands. First, it is proved, that Dr.'Thynne, 
eho had, for several years, attended tn the 
se of Mrs. Clarke, pointed out to Mr. 
Knight an application to her as the effec- 
gual und speedy way of obtaining the Duke 
of York’s approbation of an exchange be- 
¢vecn two field officers of the army, whi: h 
lexcuange had already been applied for in 
he rezular way, and had, as yet, at least, 

ot been obtained: SECOND, it is proved, 
hat Dr. Thynne did make the application 
Mo Mrs. Clarke, and that he promised her 
f.200, in case the exchange should take 
Piace: ‘THixp, it ts proved, that the ex- 
Khanye did, ina few days aiterwards, take 
Diace:  Fourtn, it is prot ed, that Mrs. 
Mlarke, in consequence of the exchange 
Having taken place did recewe, from Mr. 
Pnight, the said‘sum of £.200, All this 
Bs proved without any of the testimony of 
Mrs. Clarke. Mes. Clarke, if the Duke 
dada knowledge of the bargain, must be 
Jooked upon as an accomplice; and, ac- 
complices are not usually allowed to be 
sullicient witnesses. to produce legal con- 
viction; but, when their evidence is corro- 
borated by strong circumstances, and es- 
pecially, when, as in this case, they are 
in no dunger themselves, such evidence 1s in 
Variibly taken 10 be good. She states, 
‘that she immedi itely applied tothe Duke ; 
that he said one ot the parties was a bad 
peuyct, but that the thing should be done; 











received the £.200, she told the Duke of 
it, and, in his presence, sent the note to be 
Changed by one of his own servant , whose 
name she does not -recoliect. If we be- 
lieve her here, the case is complete. Bur, 
aS weighing against her evidence, the 
statement of Mr. Knight has been muct 
dwelt upon. He, who, atter the exchange, 
§0t acquainted with her, says, that she de- 
Sired him to, keep the matter a secret, and 
that she expressly gave as a reason for 
this, her fear of the consequences, if 2 
should reach the Duke of York's ears. 'Ubis 
statement Mrs. Clarke positively denies. 
Which are we to believe? Mrs. Clarke, 
who took the bribe, or Mr. Knight, who 
84 the bribe, and who first tendered the 
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bribe? Character, here, is quite out of 
the question. People may say what they 
will about Mr. Knight's having been a 
member of the honourable House. So 
have many others that | could name. We 
here see Mr. Robert Knight as a briber ; 
and, the parties being, in this respect, upon 
a level, we must decide between their op- 
posite assertions upon the internal probabi- 
lities of the case. Mr. Knight was asked, 
what part of the transaction Mrs. Clarke 
wished to have kept a secret; and, whe- 
ther it was solely the moncy part of it; he 
answered, that the whole transaction might 
be concealed from the Duke. ‘This question 
was put so often, and the reports in all the 
news-papers so exactly correspond with 
respect to the answer, that there is very 
ittle probability of its being incorrect.- 
Now, then, let it be remarked, that Mr. 
Kaight went to ¢hank Mrs. Clarke .for the 
use of her influence in the case of his 
brother’s exchange, having betore paid her 
£200 for that influence ; and, was it pro- 
bable, that Mrs. Clarke should express to 
Mr. Knight a wish, calculated te make 
him beiieve, that she had noe at ‘all interfered 
in the matter with the Duke of York? Nay, 
Mr. Knight himself savs, that he looked 
upon the thing as having been done by 
her influence, and further, that she took 
credit to herself for it; but, how could she, 
if she pretended that str had induced the 
Duke to do it; how could she, at that 
same time, have the folly to express a 
wiso, that her having had any hand in the 
busine»s might be kept trom the knowledge 
if the Duke ; kept from the knowiedge of 
hat very person, who, if her claim to Mr, 
Knizht’s £.200 was not fraudulent as 
weli as corrupt, must have known, that she 
was the cause of the ‘exchange? Will 
any one believe, that Mrs. Clarke would 
say, “It was I who prevailed upon the Duke to 
permit of your brother’s exchange ; but, 
« torGod’ssake, don’t let the Duke know of it.”” 
Why, there is a manifest absurdity in the 
supposition. It isa thing too preposterous 
to be believed. That she might, indeed, 
desire Knight not to 6lab; not to talk of 
the transaction for.it to reach the Duke’s 
fears through turd parties; this is likely 
enough, and this she herself admits may 
have been the case; but, to suppose, that 
she expressed a fearof the Duke's knowing 
of her having been the instrument in the 
business; to suppose, that she expressed 
such a fear to the very man, with whom 
she wus taking credit to herself for haying ob- 
tained the grant from the Duke, is an absur- 














dity too gross to be for.one moment enter- 
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tained by any man in his senses.——It 
appears, however, that Mrs. Clarke did tell 
Mr. Knight, that she, would expose the 
Duke, unless she could bring him to terms ; 
aad, it is fair to presume, that she did so, 
because, not only does she admit something 
of this sort herself, but it appears, that, in 
two letters to Mr: Apam, she pushed the 
threat much further, or, at least, expressed 
herself more fully. To an enraged woman, 
fallen from her high estate, and left to be 
worried by creditors, who had crawled to 
her in the days of her affluence, a pretty 
large portion of vindictiveness is fairly im- 
putable: and, this state of her mind the 
impartial reader of her evidence will not 
fail to keep constantly in view. Unsup- 
ported by strong corroborating circumstan- 
ces | have no hesitation in saying, that her 
evidence against the Duke of York would 
not be worth much ; and if the fact of the 
offer of £.200, the subsequent taking place 
of the exchange, and the actual payment of 
the £.200, immediately afterwards: if 
all these facts had not been proved, I should 
have paid very little attention to her testi- 
mony, relating to this transaction. Stull 


however, the Duke’s actually knowing of 


her pocketting money on acconnt of the ex- 
change rests solely upon her evidence ; 
and, we must now hear what was said by 
Mr. Anam, Cor. Gornon, and the Duxe’s 
Ssavanr, which, apparently, has been re- 
garded as throwing discredit, not only 
upon this part of her statement, but npon 
her general veracity. We will take the 
whole of Mr. Adam’s statement of the Ist 
of February as given in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of the ond. 
Mr. Adam said:—A great part of the evi- 
dence which I have now to state, I communi- 
cated upon a former night to the house. About 
the year 1789 I was requested by his royal 
ayes the duke of York to look into some 
of his concerns, and from that period to the 
present I have continued to examine those 
concerns with all the attention and accuracy 
m my power, without acting, as I before men- 
tioned, professionally—without receiving any 
emolument, but giving my services quite gra- 
tuitously. Jn the year 1805 it came to my 
knowledge, that the husband of the person who 
has just gone from your bar, had threatened to 
“yy an action for crim. con. against the duke 
ork, and, in consequence of this informa- 
tion, it became necessary to inquire into the 
general conduct of that lady, which was found 
to be very incorrect. But in my intercourse 
with his royal highness, I observed, that he was 
exceedingly unwilling to believe the reports 
made to him, and he continued so indeed to 
the last. These reports, however, were of 
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| such a nature as to suggest the propriety of, 
further iuvestigation, and the result was a cop. 
firmation of Mrs. Clarke's incorrectness, » hich 
was such as tended much to prejudice the jp. 
terests of the duke of York, not upon military 
business, for nothing at all appeared of tig 
description of that now, before the Committee; 
but, with regard to money obtained by an iy. 
proper use of the duke of York’s name; this, [ 
felt it my duty to state fully to his foyal hig, 
ness, For the purpose of haying the inves}. 
gation made, I applied to Mr. Lowton, of the 
Temple, and he employed Mr. Wilkinson w 
conduct it, who is generally engaged by tha 
eminent solicitor to make preliminary arrange. 
ments upon business committed to his direc. 
| tion. The investigation was completed about 
| the 8th of May, 1805, and 1 had the details of 
it laid before the duke of York; the conse. 
quence was, that his royal highness cawe to 
the resolution of putting an end to bis connec 
tion with Mrs. Clarke, and he requested me to 
communicate his resolution to her, The sepa 
ration was a measure which I so much approved 
—which I felt to be so material to the interest and 
credit ot the duke, that Iwas induced to over- 
look any consideration of unpleasantness, and ta 
accede to his royal highness’s request. 1 saw snch 
a disclosure of her character im the report, tha 
{ thought it totally inconsistent with his royal 
highness’s honour any longer to continue tle 
connection.—It appeared, indeed, in this Ke- 
port, that she pleaded her coverture, in defence 
to an action for goods which she had obtained by 
representing herself asa widow. Upon ary ii- 
terview with her, I discovered still further 
proofs of her incorreetness. Although it turned 
out that she was married at Pancras, she said 
that she had been married at Berkhampsteat. 
At Berkhampstead also she stated that she had 
been born, that her mother’s name was Macken- 
zie, and her father’s name Parker. But althoug) 
I had the register of Berkhampstead examinet, 
for forty years back, no such name was to be 
found. I took occasion to put many questious 
to Mrs, Clarke in the course of this interview, 
and I came away from her with the impression 
that the facts mentioned in the Report 1 hae 
alluded to were correct. She had stated that 
ber husband was nephew to Mr. Alderman 
Clarke, the Chamberlain of London, which 
statement proved to be unfounded, In ar 
nouncing to Mrs. Clarke the duke of York’ 
resolution to separate from her altogether, 
informed her, by his royal highness’s authorit', 
that if her conduct should be correct, she would 
be allowed 4001l..a year : but for this there »* 
no bond or written obligation whatever. It w% 
monly an annuity, which his royal highoe 
should be at liberty to withdraw, if the cow 
duct of this lady should not be correct. Fro 
the time of that communication I have 2 
seen Mrs. Clarke until she appeared at the bat 
this night. I have stated, 1 think, all that re 
lates to the transactions in which my‘ name hat 
been used. Upon recollection there are some 
pinta my received a letter in Jane 1808 
trom Ciarke, which is, no doubt, that ” 
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h she has alluded this night. 
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That letter, 









ety of hic Be rg 
$ Con. believe, still is in the custody of the gen- 
5, Which man who conducted the examination. In- 
2 the in. ed, [ endorsed the date and transmitted it 
Military > Mr. Wilkinson immediately after I received 
Of the The knowledge I have of Mr. Wilkinson I 
mittee: ave stated to the Committee ; of the other 
"a imme rsun, Taylor, mentioned by Mrs. Clarke as 
- this, | acquamance Of the duke of York’s, 1 have 
al high. knowledge whatever. I hope I have ex- 
investi Blained myself satisfactorily to the Committee" 
of the | have not spoken quite intelligibly, I shall 
ISON ty - ready to give any farther explanation in my 
Y that bower by answering eny question that may be 
range. utto me. I think it proper to add that the 
diree. threat of an action for crim. con. was made In 
| about 1805, that the inquiry immediately followed, 
tails of mend that the separation took place in 1806.— 
CODSe. He did not know whether the annuity promised 
une to Mrs Clarke had been paid her or not, as pen- 
onnec. ions or matters of that sort formed no part of 
me to Ithe financial concerns of the duke of York 
» Sepa Which were under his administration. Those 
sroved oncerns to which he had to attend related to 
st and ertain claims, for the discharge of which his 
) over. Moyal highness had appropriated a proportion of 
and (4 his annual revenue, to manage which Mr. Coutts 
v snch Jand he were appointed trustees. This propor- 
t, that ion was originally but 12,000/. but it was now 
royal eraised to between 26 and 30,000/. a year, out 
1e the »of which £.4000 were annually applied to the 


Uiquidation of debt due by his royal highness to 


$ Re. 
‘the public, on account of the loan advanced to 


fence 

ed by himunder Mr. Pitt’s administration, To dis- 
ay is charge this and other claims, his royal high- 
iether ness had, highly to his honour, set.apart as 
yrned much of his income as, consistently with ne- 
: paid essary expenditure, could be possibly spared, 

tead, : 

e had Colonel Gordon, who is the publie mili- 
ken- tary Secretary of the Duke of York, says, 
se m substance, this: that it is his duty to 
sa make to the Duke a report upon all appli- 
Ts cations for promotions, or exchanges ; 
sew, that he has no doubt that he made an en- 
sion / quiry upon the gase of Knight and Brooke ; 
pare that he fully believes, that the grant of 
that fie the exchanee was made in consequence 
pian of his report; that-he kept no minute of 


hich 
ane 
k's 


the enquiry or report, and was not in the 
habit of doing so ; that the delay in ques- 


t, I tton took place on account of some doubts 
it, of the eligibility of Col. Brooke, and not 
yuld | ON account of'any objection to Col. Knight's 
was request ; that he has not the smallest rea- 
was son to suspect that any influence other 
suid than that of the general rules of the ser- 
on vice produced the grant of leave to ex- 
aot change ; that the Duke’s approbation was 
bat given on the 23rd-of July, 1805, that the 


: Me he rane was affixed to it on the 
,»andat 

din the Sue the exchange was gazetted 
Ludovick Armor, a footman of the Duke 
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that he had lived 18 years with the Duke ; 
that no other of the Duke's. servants ever went 
to Mrs. Clarke’s ; that he used to go there 
at eight o’clock in the morning to take 
the Duke’s clothes; that he never saw 
Mrs. Clarke at her house but once, when 
he went to take a favourite dog for her to 
see ; that the Duke was not then there ; 
that he is quite certain that he never was sent 
by any one, from her house, to get any note 
changed. In his cross-examination, he re- 
peated these assertions; he said, that no 
other servant of the Duke was permitted 
to go to Mrs. Clarke’s ; he asserted of his 
own knowledge, that no other of the 
Duke’s servants ever went there. He 
said he had been asked (previous to his 
coming to the House of Commons) the 
same question about the note, by the 
Duke, by Mr. Adam, by Mr. Lowten, and 
by Mr. Wilkinson, and that he had given 
them the same answer. 

I leave the Evidence of Mr. Adam and 
Col]. Gordon, as I find it. The character 
which Mr. Adam gives of the lady is very 
bad indeed; but, one cannot help regret- 
ting that he should have been the instru- 
ment of offering to such a person an an- 
nuity of £.400 a year, on the part of the 
Duke, while the latter was accommodated 
with so large a loan out of the public 
money. f what Ludovick Armor says 
be ttue; namely, that mo other servant 
of the Duke ever went to Mrs. Clarke’s, 
and that he never took a note to change 
from that house, what Mrs, Clarke says 
about sending the note to change must be 
false. That is quite clear. But, bare 
justice to the fair annuitant compels us to 
observe, that this falshood, if we set it 
down for one, must have been a mere 
freak of fancy ; for, it would, I think, be 
impossible to assign, or conceive, any rea- 
son for her stating it. Of itself there was 
nothing in it, either good or bad, To 
have said, that she merely shewed the Duke 
the money would have answered full as 
well for all the purposes of accusation and 
of crimination. It is quite impossible to 
guess at any end she could have in view 
by telling such a falshood, except that of 
bringing forth Ludovick Armor ; or of af- 


fording a chance of being exposed as a 
false witness. If, therefore, she be a false 


witness, a fabricator’ of false accusations, 
we must, I think, allow her to be as auk- 
ward an one as ever appeared at any ber 


in the world. 
After the examination of Ludovick Ar- 


mor, Mr. Wardle examined Mr. Ad 
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of York, - said that he was a foreigner ; 





which examination led to @ very -nove 
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scene, namely, the reading of an anony- 
mous letter in the House. Mr. Wardle 
asked Mr. Adam whether he had a son, 
and was answered in the affirmative, add- 
ing, that he was Lieut.-Colone] of the 
2ist regt. of foot. Being asked at what 
age he was made a Lieut.-Colonel, 





Mr. Adam said, that he would answer that 
question ; but the House, he hoped, would al- 
low him to make some previous observations, 
General sir Charles Stuart, the friend of his 
early life, asked him, whether any of his five 
sons had an inclination for the army. There 
was ove of them 14 or 15 years of age, who he 
thought had a strong tendency that way. The 
general said, that by the rules of the service he 
was permitted to appoint him to an ensigncy. 
He was accordingly made ensign. His regi- 
ment was in Canada, and as he was so young 
he did bot join immediately, but was first set 
to Woolwich for education, As this question 
had been asked him, he hoped it would not be 
considered as unbecoming 1n hiro to say of so 
neara relation, that he distinguished himseli 
extremely. A second commission was given 
him by geu. Stuart, in a manner equally gra- 
tuitous, When the great Abercrombie, like- 
wise the friend of my early life, was sent to the 
Helder, he went under him at the age of sizx- 
teen, as a volunteer. 
don him, as it was impossible for him not to 
feel strongly, he must state his merits. He 
landed in a hot fire, and conducted himself so 
as to’ command the applause and thanks of all 
who surrounded bin. He was present in 
every aclive engagement during that expedi- 
tion. He commanded a body of men of the 
number generally committed to a lieutenant 

They were from the Supplemental Militia, and 
required a great deal of management, and it 
was universally allowed that he conducted 
them well. When he returned, be was, with- 
out any solicitation of his (Mr. Adam), so help 
him God, appointed to the Coldstream Guards. 
There he remained tll he went to Egypt again 
uader Abercrombie, accompanied by lis friend, 
who had made the same progress as hiniself, 
(the son of sir John Warren) who was killed 
by his side. He landed at the head of the 
guards, at the famous landing in Egypt, and 
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The House would par-— 


[2a 
| He then read a Letter, which he had p, 
ceived, and of which the following is 
report, as given in the Courier news. 
of the 4th of February : 

‘‘ Sir, your character was once respected: 
“that is now over. Your shifiing in , 
“ House of Commons, and your interfere 
“ in the duke of York’s letchery concerns, wy 
«lave dubbed any other man a pimp. Th 
** subsetviency to royalty has made your sn, 
“ Colonel at twenty years, and given yom 
“ other boy a ship.”—-(I wish, exclaimed ti 
hon. gentleman, turning to Mr. Wardie, yx 
would ask me a question respecting this sm 
too, that I might have an opportunity of telhuy 
by what means he got his ship).— Bravo! 
“Go on! Try if you can say you act for » 
* profit when you get your sons thus provided 
“for. Decide as you please, that the ma 
“ who is paid fur his servicesout of the public 
‘“* ourse, because he ts the second wan in the 
os kinedom, as you say, and a prince, forsvoth, 
“ should not shew a good crample. Let the 
‘* Commons decide as they will, the public wil 
*€ jadge for themselves ; and it is not a decision 
“of the Bear Garden that will convince bur 
“ dened millions that black is white. This ru 
“ brick” (it was written in red ink) * is typical 
“of my feelings. I blush for you, and wish 
* you would change your principles to corres 
“* pond with the colour of your hair, and live 
“the latter part of your time in honour. 
*€ Though the decision of the House will not go 
“ far with the public, yet all eyes are upon \', 
“und the damnation or salvation of the, Com- 
‘* mons depends upon this decision. 


the 
Paper 


e 
t 


There will be much for observation up- 
on these matters hereafier; but, I cannot 
refrain from observing, that this audacious 
letter appeared to kindle somewhat 0! 
wrath in the breasts of the honourable 
House. Mr. Extison said it was unworthy 
of the character of an individual to pay 
attention to anonymous letters. Mr. 
Anam said, that the letter was written to 
deter him from doing his duty, and to 
libel the House of Commons, both of which 
were beyond the power of any such attemp's: 





distinguished bimself equally well on that oc- 
casion. Qn his return the duke again appoint- 
ed him to the rank of major, and at the age of | 
twenty-one he rose to the situation of lieute- 
nant-colonel of the second battalion of the 
2ist, and afterwards of the first battalion, he 
(Mr, Adam) having merely stated a circum- 
stance in his favour, which he left entirely to 
the Duke’s consideration ; and ths regiment 
was as well commanded as any in the service : 
he might call upon the officers who were ac- 
quainced with the service to confirm his words ; 
and sir John Moore, if be had been alive 
would havespoken of him.—Mr. Adam. said, 
that he now would read a letter which be had 


received, and which appeared to have some re- 
ferense to this question. 





there was a very abusive and yulgag letter 


that he had to protect his own aad lis 


| fainily’s honour, and that he would do ! 


without minding the opinion of any one. 
Mr. Purter defended the reading ©! 
the letter, and said the House ought 
be whipped, if they did not offer £.500 oF 
£.1000 for discovering the author. “ It 
“ you are such poor creatures,” said he ; 
but was stopped by a loud and general 
cry of, order. The public are much 
obliged to Mr. Adam for reading this 
letter, and to Mr. Wardle for taking care 
to have it inserted in the Evidence. Yets 
si'range to say, the Morning Chronicle 
has-suppressed it. ‘That print states, that 
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read; but, it does not insert it. This is 
not dealing fairly either with Mr. Adam, 
the honourable House, or the Public. 

Now, in the account which I have given 
of the Evidence, as well as of the debates, 
or that I shall give of either, I am, of 
course, to be understood merely as re-stat- 
ing what has been before stated in the 
news-papers, Which original statements 
may, for ought I know, be incorrect ; but, 
as I said before, if I find them to have 
been so, I will lose no time in correcting 
them, and communicating the correction 
to the public. Publicity, and even 
speedy publicity, is what Mr. Canning stated 
to be desirable, and for that reason he pre- 
ferred an examination at the bar of the 
House, in preference to an examination 
before a committee, upon oath. To assist, 
as far as iny little sheet is capable, in this 
work of publicity, is my object, and shall 
be my constant emdeavour, until the whole 
of the business is closed. My wish is, that 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, should be known to, and believed 
by, every soul in the kingdom; and, if 
this be the case, great good inust arise from 
this inquiry, while it is impossible that 
any harm can arise from it. if there 
be any one, who, from report, has imbibed 
prejudices against the Duke of York, this is 
tlle time for him to dismiss those prejudices 
from his mind. He should resoive upon 
doing that; and .by no means give way 
to the very prevalent and dangerous 
propensity of hailing open accusation as 
proof of guilt, merely because such accu- 
sations correspond with his pre-conceived 
opinions. Nothing is more common than 
to hear men exclaim, when an open accu- 
sation takes place, “ Ah! I always said so, 
or Lalways thought so.’ In this state of 
their minds, the accused stands but a poor 
chance. They wish him to be-guilty ; and 
itis but too true, that, what we wish, we 
lrequently believe, with or without suffi- 
cient reason. Against the whisperings of 
‘us spirit of injustice I wish to guard the 
reader. I hope that all prejudices will be dis- 
missed fromthe mind of the public; that we 
shail all look upon the Duke of York as 
being now accused for the first time ; that 
we shall consider him as a person exposed 
'o much ill-will and obloquy from the na- 
ture of his situation; and that we shall 
hot condemn him without such proof as 
Would be sufficient to produce the con- 
dcmnation of any one of ourselves. 
But, on the other hand, justice to ourselves, 
justice to our country and to the army, 
‘quires that we should not be carried away 
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from rational and fair conclusions by any 
assertions, or insinuations, against the au- 
thors of the accusation or against any of 
the witnesses; by any out-cry about a 
Jacobin Conspiracy, and the licentiousness of 
the press, and a design against the House of 
Brunswick. These, | trust, we shal! regard 
as empty sounds. The utmost extent, to 
which the press has gone, upon this subject, 
is, to have published, that Major Hogan 
told the Duke of York, that promotions were 
to be purchased of women at reduced prices; 
that the Major offered to prove this to the Duke, 
and that the Duke made no answer, and 
never called for the proof. This is the 
utmost extent of the “ licentiousness of the 
press.” The statement may be false ; 
Major Hogan did, perhaps, never say this 
to the Duke ; but, observe, the major does 
not accuse the Duke of receiving, either 
directly or indirectly, any part @f the money; 
nor does he accuse him ef knowing that any 
other person got money in sucha way. Well, 
then, how has the press sinned? What has it 
done, in this case, to be so severely cen- 
sured? What has it done to excite “a 
doubt whether the benefits of its freedom be 
not overbalanced by its licentiousness?’’ It 
has now been proved before the parliament 
itself, that, at the recommendation of the 
physician of Mrs. Clarke, money was of- 
fered to her to obtain from the Duke of 
York the grant of an exchange ‘in the 
army; it has been proved, that the ex- 
change seon afterwards took place; and 

it has been proved, that the money was 

paid to her according to the térms of the 

bargain. Must not the parties to this trans- 
action have believed that Mrs. Clarke was 

the cause of the exchange? Must nor they 

have believed this? Were they not liable 

to talk of it? If such like transactions 

were frequent, must not the knowledge of 
them have spread? And, if any public 

writer came to the knowledge of them, 

was it not his bounden duty to state them 

to the public ? If not for such purposes, I 

should be glad to know for what purpose 

there is, or ever was, any thing, called 

«the freedom of the press.”’ Mr. Sheri- 





dan told the House, that he had besought 


Mr. Wardle not to proceed with this busi- 
ness, a fact of which | have not the small- 
est doubt; but he added, that his “ ho- 
nourable friend’ (for so he called him) 
had lent himself to the designs of “a foul 
conspiracy.” Foul conspiracy as long as 
he pleases ; but that will not remove the 
effect of the evidence of Dr. Thynne, Mr, 
Knight, and Mr. Adam; the word conspi- 
racy will have no weight against the proofs 
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of the £. 200 bargain with, and of the an- | dustry has collate _ — Ber 
nuity to, Mrs. Clarke ; nor will it have | nal affection pon fatherless famil : 
any weight at all against the evidence of comfort of his wee ay be dala ‘4 ; C 
Mrs. Clarke herself. Conspiracy, indeed! | is such a man, his | rf rates ne , 

Who shoukl conspire? Where is the con- | cause he expresses his ae a. Sy ia —— 
spiracy ? Much has been said. about the ing his earnings ary ippiao ete Ae 
cowardice of general insinuations against | is such a man for fea a aoa ; } VoL. 
the Duke, and about the advantage of, at | viled as a jacobin an he re +h ‘het 
last, getting at the accusations in atangible | to be held forth as worthy 0 “ a 
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shape. Why do we hear nothing specific | If this be the case, away with a ag e _ ed 
about this conspiracy ? A conspiracy ge- | about the sacrifices pecan phat! e- Bi 
nerally unphes conspirators. Where are | fence against a conqueror 3 for if the vi HM lif 
they ? Atpresent, all the persons that have | himself were to become our ge ppounds 
appeared are Dr. Thynne, Mr. Robert.| could not make our situation worse, Dut, 95). 


Knight, and Mrs, Clarke. Are these some |.I hope and trust, this. is not to be tte 
of the conspirators? Is Mr. Adam one, | case; I trust we shall.still have open) 
who has told us all about the connection | to fight for, and courage to defend it; that 
and the annuity? Who the devilare these | we shall still be truly free and oe ere 
conspirators then? Where is the place of'| in spite of all the endeavours of au ie 
their meeting? Why not place this con- | enemies foreign and domestic ; In spite o 
spiracy before us in a “ tangible shape?’’ | all their efforts to enslave us, oF to goad ta? 

hese loose assertions about a conspiracy | us into disloyalty-——To Mr. W ante, walt 
must operate to the injury of the Duke of | for his public spirit, his frankness, his Cale soins 
York ; for the people of this country are | did and bold manner of bringing the ye bly 
too much in the habit of deciding upon the | ter forward, his steady perseverance, an Diets 
merits of the case ; of deciding upon actual | all the admirable qualities he has display- tet 
evidence, nottosuspect to be bad that cause, |-ed, upon this occasion, the unanimous til 
which has recourse to-recrimination, It is so | thanks of all the worthy part of the na- sal 
constantly the case to hear the guilty revile } tion are due, and, I will add, are justly Re as 
his aecusers, that if the Duke had a real | rendered. I haye not conversed with a | wstinby 
friend, that friend would not fail to avoid | single person upon_ the «subject, who has f the 
ali such reyilings, not fully justified by the | not expressed admiration at this gentle- 
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proved turpitude or malice. of the party | man’s conduct. No, he..did aot_.camsut, : 
reviled. * Jacobinism™ ! if then, to } with you, Mr/ Sheridan, nor wi - 
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be a jacobinto complain, that bargains such | the party; but, this, Sir, is that part of his ow b 
as that between Mrs. Clarke and Mr. | conduct which we most approve of. He bre oj 
Knight were going on? Is it to be a jaco- | wanted no counsel but that. of a sound earec 
bin to complain, that while the Duke of | head and. an honest heart; no support f the 
York was borrowing public money from | from any thing but truth and justice. ae 
the minister, he was, as his counsellor has | He wanted no “ parliamentary ex ual 'g 
inijormed us, settling an annuity ef £.400| None of what ‘has been called “ the 

a year upon a person such as her whom | “ tactic. of the House.” He had a com 

this counsellor has described to us, and | plaint to make, in the name of the people, ecess 
who has now, .in ihe parliament, been | and-he made it, without discovering fea: ho | 
called « an infamous woman’’? Is this Jaco- | eithet for himself or for his cause. He he 
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binism? Is this to conspire against the il- | has neither obtained, nor asked for, any edto. 
lustvious House of Bronswick? Oh! no. indulgence. In his arduous and most la dto g 
It is not the House of Branswiek, but the | borious task, he has received assistance may p 
House iu Gloucester Place,-and other such | from Sim Francis. Burpett | and Lorp : liffere 
scenes of corruption and profligacy, if any Fotkestone ; but, whether by: declaimers ions a 
exist, thatthe conspiracy isformed against ; | or any thing else, he appears never n whe 
and, say the revilers of the press what they | have been disconcerted ; his own resources he ex 
will, this is @ conspiracy of which all the appear never to have failed him ; and, at ame. 
virtuous part.of the nation approves, and every stage of the proceeding, he has rise! ellect 
in which it most cordially partakes. Is the | in the esteem of the nation, the wading 8 Opp 
man, who sees thus squandered part, at | « anti-jacobins” excepted. — . ee? place, 
least, of the means which his incessant in- |. Botley, Wednesday, 8th Feb. 1809. © Mp urcha 
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